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The Philosophy of Home Economics at Illinois 
State Normal University 


Basic to the development of home economics at any college or 
university is the philosophy that underlies the program—the point of 
view manifested with regard to the purposes of education generally 
and home economics in particular. Without a well-formulated philos- 
ophy, the thinking and purposes that direct the activity of any given 
department may be haphazard and lacking in clarity, and it is unlikely 
that there will be real progress toward a uniform and consistent pat- 
tern of results. 


An effective philosophy is evidenced by clearly defined goals and 
reasonable unanimity of thinking in regard to the means by which 
these goals can best be achieved. Likewise, there must be evidence of 
a determined effort to keep practices in conformity with recognized 
purposes. Even a well thought-out philosophy and careful statement of 
purposes are of little value unless they are implemented by effective 
day-to-day practices. 


Vital also to the philosophy underlying an educational program in 
the society of this country is its adherence to democratic values. Any 
program of the schools in a democracy must, of necessity, recognize 
the importance of the individual, help him to realize his rights and 
privileges, and assist him in learning to accept his responsibilities as a 
good citizen. In a program of home-economics education it is of spec- 
ial importance that these values be seen in relation to the area of 
home and family life. 


The major purposes of the home-economics program at Illinois 
State Normal University are three in number. In harmony with the 
major purpose of the institution, this department is primarily con- 
cerned with the training of teachers. With the assistance of other de- 
partments in the University and its various facilities, the department 
aims to provide a program by means of which graduates in home 
economics will become well informed, skillful in the use of teaching 
techniques, understanding of human behavior and the manner in 
which people learn, capable of working harmoniously with various age 
levels, genuinely interested in the teaching profession, and aware of 
the contribution it can make to the welfare of the community and to 
society. 


Secondly, through the home-economics program, the department 
aims to help students become aware of the overall purpose of home- 
making education, the improvement of the quality of home and 
family life as well as the part which they as individuals can play in 
helping achieve this purpose. The department appreciates the need to 
help students recognize the changing pattern of family life in con- 
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temporary society, to understand the significance of such change, and 
to see the influence education may have in setting the direction for 
the change. In this connection, the department is aware that it is im- 
portant to help students see not only the contributions which they can 
make as classroom teachers to improved family living, but also their 
responsibilities as wives and mothers in the homes of the future. The 
kind and quality of the homes that they will help to create are at least 
as important as the work they do in the classrooms of today. 

The third and equally important purpose is that with respect to 
the individual development of the student. What happens to the home- 
economics students as persons is fundamental to the achievement of 
the department in regard to the other two purposes. It is important 
for members of the staff to keep in mind that the students differ in 
capabilities, attitudes, and aspirations, and that only in so far as the 
program is adapted to help them realize their goals as individuals can 
it be considered adequate. 

The effectiveness of the philosophy underlying a program also 
reflects itself in the way a department relates itself to other depart- 
ments on the campus. It enters into the relationships between adminis- 
tration, among staff members, and between staff and students. It 
influences the admission of students, the types of experiences provided 
for them while they are in school, and the contacts maintained with 
them after they leave. It provides the framework within which the 
development of the curriculum takes place and is a controlling factor 
in the selection and use of physical facilities as well as teaching 
materials and supplies. It determines the character of the contribu- 
tions the staff and program of the department make to the welfare 
of the community and to the total state program of education. 

How effectively the philosophy underlying the home-economics 
program at Illinois State Normal University meets these criteria of 
a desirable educational philosophy and whether or not the philosophy 
is implemented in practice can perhaps best be judged by more de- 
tailed accounts of the various aspects of the program and activities 
of the department. In the succeeding pages of this Bulletin, a more 
detailed picture of home economics at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity will be presented. 


The Implementation of the Home-Economics 
Philosophy 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CURRICULUM 


The preparation of teachers in home economics at Illinois State 
Normal University began in 1908. A two-year curriculum was offered. 
until 1932 although a four-year curriculum had also been introduced 
by 1916. Descriptions of courses offered in these early curricula show 
a concern for skills of housekeeping—the cleaning of the house and 
the care of its furnishings, the preparation of food, needlework, and 
the construction of garments. Included were such activities as the 
care of the dining room and pantry, cutlery, and lamps, as well as 
weaving, darning, mending, making of undergarments, and millinery. 

In its development as a field of education home economics at 
this institution parallels the development of home economics at 
numerous other colleges and universities. Home-economics courses 
have always been functional in character because they have served a 
dual purpose and have prepared young women not only for work in 
a professional field, but for the practical task of homemaking as well. 
Problems of the classroom and the nature of the curriculum have 
reflected the home life of the day. Over a period of time these pro- 
blems have changed in accordance with the changing pattern of fam-. 
ily life. 

At the turn of the century when the family was still a productive 
unit in American society, women of the family were concerned with 
making clothes, baking bread, and canning and preserving much of 
the family’s food. Since training for proficiency in the skills of house- 
kceping was of primary importance, early home-economics curricula 
emphasized such training. Later, ready-made garments became read- 
ily accessible at reasonable prices, and high quality and relatively in- 
expensive commercially-processed foods appeared on the markets. 
Household fabrics and surfaces more impervious to soil were pro- 
vided; tools and equipment which reduced the time and effort needed 
for keeping house were made available. Proficiency in the skills of 
housekeeping, as a result, became less important. But, with the shift of 
the family from a producing to a consuming unit in the economic 
order, a new pattern of skills has been demanded of the homemaker. 
She has had to become a more intelligent consumer and a more skill- 
ful buyer. Since today’s markets supply goods and services far more 
varied and numerous than the average family requires for the necessi- 
ties of life, or has the wherewithal to buy, choices must be made and 
values weighed. 

At the turn of the century, mothers and daughters worked side by 
side like the men of the family toward common goals. Family members 
had an opportunity to learn to know and understand each other well. 
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Close ties were comparatively easy to maintain; relationships of ne- 
cessity had to be kept reasonably harmonious. The mother of today’s . 
family can take care of the family’s needs without the help of her 
daughters. In fact, not infrequently she manages to take care of her 
home and still finds time to do outside work or to carry on a variety 
of other activities outside the home. Because family members spend 
less time together, they know one another less well. With time to 
develop interests outside the home, often of a varied nature, conflict- 
ing purposes arise among family members. Problems of relationships 
become more numerous and sometimes acute. Partly because time so 
often seems to be lacking for working out an understanding of these 
problems and partly because of developments in the study of child 
development, psychology, and human relations, and the wide dis- 
semination of such information, family members seem to rely less and 
less on their own judgment and common sense in working out their 
differences. 

The home-economics curriculum in its pattern of development 
reflects these changes in the pattern of family living. Such courses as 
Marketing, Consumer Economics, Household Equipment, Home Man- 
agement, Marriage and the Family, Child Development and Family 
Relationships have been introduced. In the forty-four to fifty-two 
semester hours that comprise the home-economics core of the curric- 
ulum approximately one-third of the courses are now in the area of 
the home and the family, stressing such things as the growth and 
development of family members, their relationships, problems of 
buying, housing, management and the like. The narrow interpretation 
of home economics as cooking and sewing is as surely erroneous as 
its old name, domestice science, is obsolete. 

The point of view from which courses are taught has also under- 
gone a change with this increasing emphasis on home economics as 
education for family living. The department has moved from a subject- 
centered to a family-centered point of view. Thus, cookery and foods 
instead of being taught as such have become classes in meal planning, 
where preparation is on the meal basis and planning and selection are 
in relation to income level and the nutritional needs of family mem- 
bers. The general courses that help make up the curriculum are more 
recently appearing as broad general surveys of areas such as the social, 
physical, and biological sciences, with attempts being made to relate 
the courses more specifically to problems of everyday living. General 
courses taken by students in home economics follow the pattern of 
those taken generally by other students in the University. 

An exception, however, is made in the case of physical and 
biological sciences. In this connection, it is interesting to note certain 
changes that have been made in the science requirements for students 
in the home-economics curriculum and the reasons for such changes. 
The total number of science hours has been reduced from eighteen to 
nine, with the pattern tending toward a composite background com- 
posed of the several sciences rather than one in which chemistry is 
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given strong emphasis. Traditionally, home economics has leaned 
heavily on the physical and biological sciences for supporting courses. 
This was partly due to the fact that these courses helped to give home 
economics academic respectability in its infancy and partly the fact 
that such courses as foods were then taught with emphasis on the 
composition of the food and the physical and chemical changes taking 
place during cookery. With the psychological, social, and economic 
aspects assuming ever-increasing importance in problems related to 
food, emphasis in the teaching has changed somewhat. Such courses 
as economics, sociology, and psychology have assumed added impor- 
tance as supporting courses. 

In the professional courses that help make up the teaching cur- 
ricula, attempts have been made to parallel or supplement theory with 
an increased number of observations of classroom teaching and more 
actual contacts and experiences with children in learning situations. 
Student-teaching experiences have been made more realistic by plac- 
ing the prospective teacher in off-campus schools similar to those in 
which she will actually teach. Such situations are conducive to helping 
the student fit herself into the role of the teacher and also provide a 
wide range of opportunity for school and community participation. 
Home economics at Illinois State Normal University as at many other 
schools has helped to pioneer in these attempts. For more than ten 
years, students have been going into off-campus schools for their 
student-teaching experiences. Courses are blocked during the teaching 
semester so that the student is free to concentrate wholly on the 
student-teaching experience for a period of nine weeks during her 
senior year. 

Efforts currently are also being made toward increasing the pre- 
student-teaching observation and participation experiences and making 
these a part of courses in home economics as well as a part of those 
in the more strictly professional courses. Thus, freshmen are observing 
and helping in home-economics classes as a part of their home- 
economics orientation class. Units in nutrition courses are integrated 
with work in the elementary grades, the college students helping to 
teach nutrition to elementary-school children. Junior students spend 
several weeks participating in junior and senior high-school classes in 
the laboratory school or in local schools, or assist the home-economics 
teacher in the students’ home schools for a few days at vacation 
periods. Child development courses have always included work with 
pre-school children in a variety of situations. Summer experiences 
with children in camps, on playgrounds, or in 4-H or other club pro- 
grams, although not required, are encouraged as valuable experiences 
for the teacher in training. Further developments in the curriculum 
should increase opportunities for work with children at all age levels, 
and also with adults in learning situations. 

One other group of courses that have made up a part of the 
home-economics curriculum at Illinois State Normal University may 
well be briefly discussed. These are the courses composing the minor 
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or second teaching field. A general college requirement and the em- 
ployment picture in the past made it seem advisable for home-eco- 
nomics teachers to have training in a second field. Because of the con- 
centration of science courses required in the home-economics cur- 
riculum, the second field has tended to fall in science. A check of 
teacher placements, however, has shown that home-economics teachers 
in recent years quite generally teach only in their major field. This 
fact has led the staff to eliminate the second-field preparation, unless 
a student is desirous of including it in his preparation. This policy 
presumably will be continued until such time as changes in the em- 
ployment picture may indicate it advisable to do otherwise. The hours 
thus freed are used to build strength in the major field. 

An attempt has recently been made to place courses representative 
of more of the areas of homemaking into the first two years of the 
curriculum in order to meet the needs of students who after two years 
leave college to be married. Because this University functions as a 
professional school interested primarily in the training of teachers, 
this department does not offer a general homemaking curriculum. 
But, in view of certain other departmental objectives, the staff feels 
obligated to see that the education of students taking less than the 
full program may also be as well rounded and functional as possible. 

Home-economics offerings have value for students whose major 
interests are in fields other than home economics. If they are interested 
in these courses from the standpoint of general education, students 
may find of interest such regular courses in the home-economics cur- 
riculum as family living, nutrition, foods, clothing, housing, home 
management, and child development, or special courses may be de- 
veloped for them. Although no special courses have thus far been 
developed for non-majors who may be interested from the general 
education standpoint, a number do enroll in the regular courses. For 
those who wish to use home economics as a second teaching field, a 
particular pattern of the regular courses has been set up. 

Some non-majors may be interested in home-economics offerings 
from a slightly different professional standpoint, that is, for what the 
courses may contribute as support in their particular area of concen- 
tration. Several special courses have been developed by the home- 
economics department to serve such purposes. A course in nutrition 
is especially adapted to meet the needs of students in special educa- 
tion, in elementary education, and in certain phases of health and 
physical education. Another course in nutrition has been developed to 
meet the needs of nurses in training at local hospitals, who take certain 
academic courses on the campus. The home-economics staff cooperates 
with the staff from other major fields in adapting these courses to the 
needs of the groups concerned. 

In the study of the curriculum there is need to consider not only 
the students who are to leave college early and the course offerings 
but also the procedures or methods to be used in curriculum building. 
Objectives should be determined and learning experiences set up that 
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are designed to lead to the achievement implied by the objectives. 
Provision should be made for continuous evaluation of courses and 
methods. The curriculum should be the result of the staff's working 
together in planning, in carrying out the plans, and in appraising the 
results. Students, too, should make an effective contribution in the 
evaluation of content, methods used, and experiences provided. 
Alumnae are in a position to judge the program from the standpoint 
of its usefulness in both a personal and professional way. 

The home-economics staff has attempted to keep these principles 
of effective curriculum construction in mind. Staff meetings have been 
given over to the discussion of objectives. A few have been spent in 
considering course content, and more of this type will follow. Faculty 
from several of the departments offering supporting courses have been 
invited to home-economics staff meetings to discuss the courses in- 
volved. The help of the testing service and of the University research 
committee has been enlisted in a study that has been started in relation 
to the background of entering students and their achievements in be- 
ginning foods and clothing courses. 

Elsewhere in this Bulletin references are made to the participation 
of the home-economics student board, a representative student group, 
in a questionnaire survey made involving a selected sampling of 
alumnae on the matter of curriculum. The staff and students worked 
cooperatively in setting up the questionnaire and in compiling and 
interpreting the results. 

There are recognition and acceptance of the fact by staff members 
that curriculum building is a continuous process and that there must 
be sensitivity to situations and conditions that indicate when a change 
is desirable. The staff members are aware that of necessity they may 
have to concentrate on but one segment of the program at a time. In 
order that these efforts may be related and consistent a special effort 
is made to keep in mind long-time goals toward which the depart- 
ment is working. 


IMPROVEMENT OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Along with changes of emphasis in curriculum, prompted by new 
points of view in present-day trends, there must be accompanying 
revisions and improvements in the arrangement of laboratories, types 
of equipment, and allocation of space. 

As in many colleges, home economics at Illinois State Normal 
University was set up with a hollow-square foods laboratory and 
foot-power sewing machines for use in clothing construction. As the 
family point of view has become more important, a change to the 
unit type of kitchen arrangement for meal planning was essential. 
Remodeling of the laboratory into unit kitchens makes it possible to 
divide classes into family-sized groups, each group being accommodated 
with a stove, sink, and working and storage space appreciably like those 
of a home kitchen. This arrangement makes it possible for the group to 
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function as a family unit in the planning, preparation, and service of 
food. Recently some colleges have adapted clothing laboratories to a 
similar pattern. That is, clothing classes are divided into smaller 
groups and equipment is so arranged that each group has its own 
cutting and sewing table, machine, and pressing equipment. Changes 
in method thus necessitate new and additional equipment. 

Rapid technological developments during the past half century 
have resulted in vastly improved equipment as well as some com- 
pletely new types of equipment for the home. In order to keep abreast 
of these developments and to familiarize students with new and better 
methods, the department is eager that the laboratories be kept up-to- 
date. Home freezers, garbage disposal units, vastly improved electric 
vacuum cleaners, dish washers, automatic washers, driers and ironers 
are rapidly becoming almost standard equipment in the average home 
today. They are a must in college classrooms if instruction is to be 
fitted to the present pattern of family living. Limited school budgets 
make it difficult to keep pace with these rapid changes, but some sub- 
stantial improvements have been made within the department in both 
the foods and clothing laboratory equipment. 

The physical facilities of the department in regard to laboratory 
space are extended through a double home-management house. In 
addition to providing an excellent opportunity for experiences in group 
living in family-sized groups and in a family-type situation, this ar- 
rangement furnishes practical laboratory experiences in marketing, 
food preparation, care and cleaning of the house and its equipment, 
and entertainment problems. This experience is open to both majors 
and non-majors. The facilities of the house are also used for demon- 
stration lessons in college courses such as Home Nursing and Care of 
the Sick, Household Equipment, and Child Development. Adult 
classes are also occasionally scheduled there. 

The furnishings and equipment of the home-management house 
were originally selected to provide a variety in the problems related to 
care. As replacements are made, this objective is kept in mind. Stove 
and refrigerator for one house are electric; for the other, gas. Fur- 
nishings for one house are traditional; for the other, modern. Some 
floors are carpeted, some are finished wood, and others are covered 
with linoleum or asphalt tile. Some progress has been made toward 
installing new automatic laundry equipment. As drapes, bed spreads, 
chair upholstery, lamp shades, and table linens wear out, students are 
often provided experiences in selecting or making replacements. This 
involves choices to be made in color and wearing qualities of material 
and provides opportunity for students to apply in practical: situations 
some of the information secured in other courses. Problems are studied 
from the viewpoint that homemakers would take in the solution of 
such problems when such problems arise in the home. Where finances 
have been too much limited for the purchase of a new chair or where 
costs of labor and new fabrics have made reupholstering too expensive 
to consider, students have undertaken the project themselves. Occas- 
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ionally some students will have had the course in Upholstering and 
Refinishing that is taught in the industrial arts department, or they 
may seek advice and help from the instructor who teaches that course. 
Books and bulletins are also referred to. 

The expansion of curriculum offerings has presented serious 
problems regarding space. Certain types of classes that do not require 
a particular type of equipment have been assigned to rooms and build- 
ings on campus other than those generally used by the department. 
New courses have also necessitated additional staff. Two members 
have been added in recent years. The addition-of staff has presented 
the problem of finding additional office space. Facilities for certain 
types of courses can sometimes be secured by sharing facilities used by 
other departments on campus. Thus, it has long been recognized that 
a nursery school would contribute much to enriching the course in 
Child Development by providing opportunities for students to observe 
and participate in work with the pre-school child. Many home- 
economics departments have nursery-school facilities set up for this 
purpose. It is the hope of the home-economics faculty that, if these 
facilities cannot become a part of the department, a way may be 
found to provide them on the campus and that departments may 
share in their use. 

The need for ways in which home-economics students may gain 
practical experience in quantity food preparation and the school- 
lunch program is another case in point. Although the staff does not 


anticipate that it will be possible in the near future to have facilities 


expressly for this purpose set up within the department, it is working 
toward a plan for using school lunchroom facilities already on campus 
so that students may gain practical experience in quantity meal prepa- 
ration and service to supplement theory courses. 

There is a forward look also to the time when the space known 
as Capen Auditorium will be released, half of which is to be used for 
the home-economics work. That dream includes more especially de- 
signed laboratories for meal planning as well as for textiles and cloth- 
ing, an equipment laboratory, offices, well-planned storage space, a 
student library work center, a social room, space for craft activities, 
and conference rooms. 


BROADENING THE SCOPE OF DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


In the development of an individual it is necessary that experi- 
ences be provided through which she may attain the specific abilities 
which seem necessary for achieving the particular goal in mind. In 
the development of teachers of home economics, experiences that tend 
to increase social poise, personal responsibility, the ability to work with 
others, and attributes of leadership are essential. In the attempt to 
provide such experiences, the department is ever on the alert to 
broaden the scope of student activities. 
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For many years there has been an active Home Economics Club 
in the department. A majority of the students have been active mem- 
bers of 4-H or Future Homemakers of America organizations prior to 
entering college. These valuable experiences find purposeful outlet in 
the activities of the college club. Ninety per cent of those enrolled in 
the department are members of the club. The club operates on a demo- 
cratic basis with an executive committee handling business matters 
and planning a program of worthwhile activities. It provides many op- 
portunities for leadership training, for practicing tolerance and co- 
operation, and for furthering the purposes of home economics in 
general. It provides for social and recreational enjoyment and actively 
contributes its talents to campus projects such as Homecoming cele- 
brations, Community Chest drives, Women’s League Carnival, Home 
Economics Day, College Day, and various other endeavors. Programs 
throughout the year include both campus and off-campus speakers, 
panel discussions, talent for entertainment by members, and a wide 
range of educational offerings. The year’s plans include sending dele- 
gates both to the state Home Economics Association meeting and to a 
province workshop that provides special training for college club 
officers. Such affiliations help to build professional spirit and keep the 
club up-to-date and vigorous. 

As a result of the feeling on the part of the home-economics staff 
that students should participate more in planning the activities of the 
department, a home-economics student board has been set up. This 
board is made up of two representatives from each class, elected ac- 
cording to accepted rules of procedure by the members of the classes 
they represent. In turn, the board elects its own chairman; democratic 
principles and procedures are followed in all of its activities. Activi- 
ties of the board are reported to staff members at the regular staff 
meetings by the staff member specifically designated to work with the 
group, or when advisable, board members attend staff meetings to 
discuss topics of mutual interest and concern. 

The student board has to date made two specific and important 
contributions. When curriculum revisions were being considered, 
members of the board sent out questionnaires to a representative 
sampling of home-economics alumnae and tabulated the results of the 
questionnaire. This procedure required organization and cooperation 
not only among members of the board but also with staff members. 
In addition, it provided an excellent opportunity for accepting and 
carrying through a definite and important responsibility. The second 
major activity of the board was to take the initiative for investigating 
the possibilities for a national home-economics honor society. There 
was much correspondence involved, much weighing of values of pos- 
sible organizations, and many details to be considered. A final 
recommendation was made to the staff members and, after their 
approval was secured, interest was stimulated among students who 
would be eligible for membership in the organization. In addition, 
a temporary constitution had to be drawn up and certain University 
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regulations had to be met. The work of the board was not terminated 
until final details for installation of the Alpha Mu Chapter of Kappa 
Omicron Phi were turned over to the prospective members of the 
organization. The experience gained through the months of work in- 
volved in this enterprise furnished valuable leadership training. It is 
believed that the establishment of an honor society in the department 
will not only encourage scholarship but will also give members of the 
organization continuing opportunities for effective leadership and 
constructive recognition. Membership in other honor societies on 
campus is concrete evidence of individual leadership, since election to 
membership is often based on participation in campus activities and 
qualities of leadership as well as on scholastic attainment. 

Students are also encouraged to participate in campus activities 
such as those of Women’s League, literary societies, Y.W.C.A., and the 
various religious organizations on campus, since breadth of interests 
makes for a well-rounded personality and provides special opportun- 
ities for students to work with students outside their own area. 

For many years it has been the custom to invite high-school 
home-economics classes to visit the campus on a day known as Home 
Economics Day. Plans for this day are made well in advance with all 
students in the department working on various committees, each of 
which has a student chairman with a staff member as advisor. Since 
several hundred high-school students attend and a full day’s program 
of activities is provided for them, there is much opportunity for 
experiences in planning and management. It is expected that each 
girl will serve actively on one of the committees and it is significant 
that most of the students do participate. Thus the project becomes a 
cooperative one, giving the students the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of initiative and the feeling of joy in working together toward 
a common objective. 

The department as a whole is proud of its long-time affiliations 
with the Merrill-Palmer School in Detroit, Michigan. Each semester, 
one or two students who have expressed an interest and who are 
financially able to attend, are selected to represent Illinois State 
Normal University at the school. The school gives special attention 
to education in the area of family-life education. Upon their return, 
students’ enthusiastic reports of the enriching experiences gained there 
act as a stimulus to other students who may be eligible to attend in 
the future. 

The department annually recommends several outstanding stu- 
dents of junior standing for consideration for the Jessie E. Rambo 
Award, made available by a former head of the home-economics de- 
partment. Final selection of the winner is made by a special commit- 
tee. The award is given on the basis of scholarship, evidences of 
leadership, and promise of success in the teaching field. 

Another opportunity for leadership and recognition, as well as 
further personal development, may come to a student should she be 
asked to serve as an honor resident at Fell Hall, the dormitory for 
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freshman women. Here she is given a great deal of responsibility under 
the guidance and supervision of the director of the dormitory, who is 
an individual well trained to give such guidance. 

In these ways the student is given the opportunity to broaden 
her scope of activities within the department and on the campus. 
Staff members are constantly on the alert to discover special interests 
and abilities and to steer students into those activities where their 
talents may be further developed and put to use. At the same time, 
an effort is made to help the student discover and develop new inter- 
ests and responsibilities. 


STRENGTHENING THE STUDENT-GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


As has been indicated, one of the major purposes of the home- 
economics department centers around the development of the individ- 
ual student. Although some judgment of the effectiveness of a depart- 
mental program undoubtedly is made on the basis of well-equipped 
laboratories and a well-rounded, up-to-date pattern of curricular 
offerings, in the final analysis, it is in the type of student graduated 
where the real success or failure of the program is realized. The ef- 
fectiveness with which the student functions as a professional worker 
and as a citizen, when he takes his place in a particular school or 
community, reflects the adequacy of the program of training he has 
received, and the degree to which he has been helped to see how he 
can best put that training to use. 

The concept is not a new one. The effectiveness of educational 
institutions has always been measured to a large degree in terms of 
the performance of their graduates, but, a concern for the fact that 
students differ substantially in their capabilities and the manner and 
degree in which they can benefit from a program of instruction, has 
become more pronounced in the last decade or two, as have the feel- 
ing of responsibility on the part of the institution for helping students 
recognize their capabilities and the feeling of need to adapt the learn- 
ing situation and educational experiences to fit the particular needs 
of individual students. 

Students are the major focus of higher education. Their growth 
and the development of their potentialities for self-realization, 
self-direction, and responsible group living, of which family 
living and citizenship are two important aspects, are the goals. 
Staff, curricula, and physical plant are maintained, instruction 
and administration operate, for the purpose of furthering this 
growth and development.’ 

Sometimes by chance, but preferably by careful planning, a 
departmental program operates to develop the desired characteristics 
in students. Such development is determined by the philosophy, pur- 


‘ American Home Economics Association Committee on Criteria for Eval- 
uating College Programs in Home Economics, Home Economics in Higher 
Education (Washington: American Home Economics Association, 1949), p. 16. 
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poses, and resources. The best use of physical and human resources 
is realized when students and staff plan and work together toward 
well-recognized outcomes. Obviously, some responsibility rests also on 
the students for seeking information and experiences which will help 
them achieve as full a measure of personal and professional develop- 
ment as is possible. Although the outcomes desired in terms of stu- 
dent growth do not specifically appear in any of the department pub- 
licity material and have perhaps not been discussed as such except 
when goals are being cooperatively set for the various courses or 
defined in the purpose of the various department organizations, there 
is much evidence that staff and students have a mutual understanding 
of the outcomes toward which they are working. It is a part of the 
plan for the future that more conscious attention be given to the iden- 
tification of these outcomes. A representative student board, which 
has been very helpful to the staff in working toward curriculum im- 
provement and in finding new opportunities for student participation 
and leadership in department activities, would seem to be an ideal 
group to assume some initiative in a plan of this type. 

In so far as the staff members have tried to define specifically 
the outcomes toward which they hope the students will show progress, 
it might be said that the staff wants to help the students to discover 
the ways in which they can contribute most effectively as members 
of society and to learn how to be cooperative group members, who 
are capable of giving constructive leadership when the situation 
arises and who are possessed of a spirit of service and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. As individuals, staff members would wish to help students 
learn how to be happy, to use leisure wisely, to develop a sense of 
values that will help in the making of intelligent choices with whole- 
some attitudes toward marriage, the family, and its relationships. For 
success in their work it is hoped they will develop imagination, creat- 
iveness, and initiative. It is hoped, too, that they will learn to be self 
reliant, that they will achieve in relation to their ability, and finally 
that they will come to regard their profession with respect, pride, and 
a sense of loyalty. 

The policy of Illinois State Normal University in regard to 
recruitment and admission indicates that the institution has for its 
students a feeling of responsibilty that begins with its first contacts. 
The fact that its only purpose is that of training teachers is made 
clear in the Catalog and is stressed in any personal contacts that are 
made. It is further indicated in the declaration of intention to teach 
that students are asked to sign when they register. Such specificity 
of purpose should engender more careful thinking on the part of the 
prospective students, many of whom need help in defining their goals. 

The head of the department to which the student has requested 
admission is privileged to pass on the admission before the student 
is given a permit to enter the University. Thoughtful consideration 
on the part of the department head of the student’s abilities and 
background in relation to the program offered thus becomes one of 
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the first steps in the departmental guidance program. From that 
point on the direction of the student’s growth requires that staff 
members learn to know her as well as possible if her particular needs 
and interests are to be met. 

The need for such information requires the keeping of records. 
Records are maintained for home-economics students from the time 
they are admitted until after graduation. Included are pertinent 
information about home and family background and academic 
achievement; work experiences; extra-curricular activities; achieve- 
ment, vocational interest, and other special test scores; cumulative 
records of staff ratings, courses taken, and grades received; conference 
reports; projects completed; and items of special interest about the 
student. 

Each student is assigned a home-economics staff member as an 
advisor. A formally-scheduled conference is required once each 
semester for freshmen. Upperclassmen are encouraged to arrange for 
conferences but are not required to do so. Informal conferences are 
frequent and may come through help given after class hours, in con- 
nection with club work, and in like situations. Group guidance is 
given through a department orientation course, in which students are 
familiarized with department and school activities, and in which the 
development of personality and effective study habits, among other 
things, is stressed. Observations in junior and senior high-school 
home-economics classes are also included in the course, with the aim 
of crystallizing the student’s interest in the teaching of home econom- 
ics as a profession. Parallel readings and film showings give help in 
interpreting adolescent behavior with the expectation that these will 
aid the beginning college student to a better understanding of herself. 

A special effort is made through an active club program to draw 
freshmen into a variety of department activities which will help 
develop a feeling of belonging, bring them into closer contact with 
upperclassmen, and provide informal situations in which the staff 
may learn to known them better as individuals. As the students pro- 
gress through the four years, numerous other department activities, 
described elsewhere, provide opportunities for the development of 
leadership and other desirable character and personality traits. 

The informality of home-economics classes, many of which are of 
the laboratory type, makes it possible for teachers to become well 
acquainted with the problems of students. Excellent opportunities 
are provided for finding developmental experiences that fit particular 
needs. Staff members are well aware that the most effective guidance 
may often be achieved through casual, friendly, classroom relation- 
ships and are conscious of the fact that guidance is a continuous 
process inseparable from successful teaching. A summer project 
program, through which the staff helps students plan developmental 
summer experiences, aids the students in the acquisition or improve- 
ment of various skills and abilities. Camp counseling and food service, 
playground supervision, 4-H and other club experiences, varied work 
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experiences, planned practice in homemaking skills and others are 
types of projects chosen. 

Special guidance opportunities seem to be inherent in the home- 
management residence and student-teaching experiences, which come 
during the senior year. They arise, no doubt, out of the close personal 
contacts and numerous conferences between instructor and student 
which are characteristic of these two experiences. Staff members 
aid also in helping students make better use of college guidance ser- 
vices such as the psychological clinic, University health service, and 
student employment service. Especially do they provide encourage- 
ment to those students who, for one reason or another, hesitate to avail 
themselves of such services as might be of particular benefit to them. 

Future plans for improving the departmental guidance program 
include a careful study of the types of records being kept, with an 
evaluation of their effectiveness and such revisions or additions as 
may seem advisable. The staff recognizes that a student should some- 


times be helped at an earlier date to make a determined attack on — 


her problem. Too often the student has been allowed to approach her 
student-teaching experience or graduation without having been 
helped to do too much about her difficulty even though it has been 
recognized for some time. Finding the time to work with students 
on individual problems seems to be as much a problem here as else- 
where, but it has recently been made possible to set aside one hour 
weekly when home-economics staff and students are free. It is hoped 
that this plan will facilitate the making of arrangements and the 
finding of time for small group and individual conferences, coffee 
hours, group meetings, and an occasional department assembly. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE STUDENT-TEACHING PROGRAM 


The student-teaching experience in a teacher-education program 
is one of the most vital of the total pattern of experiences which the 
student has. Traditionally practice teaching has been regarded as 
a culminating experience, in which the student has been expected to 
demonstrate her ability to translate all that she has learned in the 
way of theory and skill into a well-integrated pattern of performance 
in the classroom. There has been an aura of finality and judgment 
connected with the experience, a fact that too often engenders fear 
in the student about her ability to measure up to the test. 

Currently there has been a tendency to regard student teaching 
as but one in a broad series of learning experiences which extend 
throughout the four-year period, and to place the student in direct 
contact with children at various age levels, sometimes in the role 
of observer and sometimes in active participation with children and 
teachers in both classroom and out-of-classroom situations. With this 
interpretation of student teaching has come a new examination of the 
laboratory school and its significance in the teacher-training program. 
Although it has always served a unique function as the center of 
coordination between educational theory and practice, more deter- 
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mined effort is being made to exploit the potential wealth of exper- 
ience it represents in the training program. The increased emphasis 
upon child growth and development in professional education in 
recent years has brought the need for improved laboratory-school 
experiences into sharper focus. The following article in this publica- 
tion will discuss this point more fully and present illustrations of ways 
in which the home-economics department seeks to integrate the work 
of some of the college subject-matter courses with the laboratory- 
school program. 

Added emphasis in the student-teaching program is also being 
given to the need for familiarizing the student more thoroughly with 
the role she will be expected to play as a teacher in the total school 
program and as a citizen in the welfare of the community. It is be- 
coming increasingly evident that off-campus and block-of-time stu- 
dent-teaching experiences provide better opportunities for the real- 
ization of goals set in this direction. The student needs to give first 
place in her program to teaching if she is to achieve real satisfaction 
in the experience. Her growth and development will depend substan- 
tially on the time, energy, and interest she devotes to it. But concen- 
tration of attention is difficult for the student when she is forced to 
give part of her time to other courses and when she is constantly 
being distracted by college social and extra-curricular activities, which 
may bear little relationship to her teaching. How effectively she can 
feel or be expected to assume the teacher role when she shifts to it 
for only an hour or two out of an otherwise typical student’s day is 
questionable. And at best she can probably be expected to feel herself 
little more than an interested observer when an attempt is made to 
draw her into the total school program through attendance at an oc- 
casional faculty or P.T.A. meeting. 

It is reasonable to assume that blocking the time so that little if 
any other college work than the teaching assignment is required of 
the student makes for a more realistic experience. Much more im- 
proved is the experience when the student leaves the campus and 
takes up residence in a carefully-selected community for the teaching 
period, devoting her full time and interest to the experience. Student 
teachers in home economics at Illinois State Normal University have 
been having their student-teaching experiences off campus for a 
period of more than ten years. A period of nine weeks of one semester 
of the senior year is blocked off so that full time and attention can 
be given to making the most of the experience. School and commun- 
ity experiences in a town similar to the type in which they are likely 
to teach help the students to become familiar with the responsibilities 
they will be expected later to assume. It has proved comparatively 
easy for the department to concentrate several other courses to fill in 
the remaining half of the students’ teaching semester. 

An analysis of checklists of student-teacher experiences, or ob- 
servation of the program in progress in the off-campus centers, re- 
veals how closely the student-teaching experience approximates real 
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teaching. By spending full time in the school, the student not only 
participates in and experiences the whole job of the homemaking 
teacher with its many activities but sees what it means to be an active 
and cooperative faculty member. She teaches high-school and adult 
homemaking classes and, in some cases, academic classes as well. She 
assumes responsibility for study halls, the school lunch, and club ac- 
tivities. She helps plan homecomings, proms, and school banquets; 
she aids in sponsoring school parties, works with students in money- 
making enterprises, helps with costumes and makeup for plays, and 
attends basketball and football games and sells tickets for them. 

Superintendents and principals stimulate professional interest 
and help develop professional attitudes in the student by holding con- 
ferences with her, in which professional problems are discussed, and 
encourage her attendance at faculty meetings. Student teachers also 
accompany high-school faculty members to educational meetings that 
coincide with their stay in the centers. Many have attended state 
vocational teacher and state home-economics meetings. Some have 
participated in the programs of district and section meetings. In ad- 
dition, they have given talks, written for local papers, and helped 
prepare and present radio programs that interpret the homemaking 
program to the public and promote an interest in homemaking edu- 
cation. 

Living in the community gives the students time and opportunity 
to get acquainted with high-school students, their parents, and their 
homes. They attend community festivals, ladies’ aids, women’s study 
clubs, and church suppers. They play in the band, sing in the choir, 
teach Sunday School, get in touch with merchants, and take students 
on field trips to stores, canneries, and other local industrial plants. 
Some have helped to organize local advisory councils fer planning 
adult homemaking programs and have observed and taught adult 
classes. Many home visits are made, sorne with and some without the 
supervising teachers. The great number of community, home, and 
parent contacts serve to acquaint the student teacher with the back- 
ground of students and help her to understand better their needs. She 
studies the curaulative records of the homemaking teacher, and adds 
pertinent data that she herself collects. With the help of the super- 
vising teacher, she analyzes and interprets this information in terms 
of lesson plans and classroom activity. 

Since the abilities and capacities of individuals and the nature 
of homes and family groups vary so greatly, effectiveness of instruc- 
tion in homemaking depends largely on recognition of and adaptation 
to individual needs. Individualization of instruction is necessary. 
Much informal teaching is done through individual projects and 
home practices. Counseling and guidance through conferences are of 
paramount importance. The student teacher in her off-campus ex- 
perience observes and participates in many such conferences between 
the supervising teacher and the high-school student. She observes 
the techniques of counseling and guidance that the regular teacher 
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uses; and she undertakes, under supervision, to carry on such confer- 
ences herself. She becomes intensely aware of individual differences 
and often elects to make a case study of a high-school student who 
appears to have special problems, collecting what information she can, 
planning special techniques, and keeping careful anecdotal records 
of behavior changes. Some student teachers have unusual success 
with projects of this kind. Work with individual students thus takes 
on real significance to them; counseling and guidance become a vital 
part of the teaching process. 

The major responsibility for keeping the channel of communica- 
tion open between the college and the student during her off-campus 
work and the general overall supervision of the off-campus program 
rests with the University home-economics trainer. She visits each 
center at least three times during the nine-weeks’ period and more 
often if it seems necessary. While in the center, she observes teaching, 
gives suggestions for techniques and materials, and helps plan desir- 
able experiences with the student. Through conferences with the stu- 
dent teacher, the supervising teacher, and sometimes, the school ad- 
ministrator, she encourages continuous appraisal. 

Data collected by the college home-economics faculty during the 
student’s first three years of college are carefully analyzed for evi- 
dence as to her needs in professional, social, and emotional growth. 
On the basis of this analysis the student, the supervising teacher, and 
the college teacher-trainer plan activities and experiences that will 
help the student most in her personal and professional growth. 

One of the major questions to be raised about the off-campus pro- 
gram has been relative to the adequacy of training on the part of the 
supervising teacher. The question is well taken, particularly in home 
economics, where the average length of teaching service does not 
often exceed three years. It is often difficult to find teachers who will 
stay in the profession long enough to go on to secure the Master’s 
degree and added training for supervision. Through an effective in- 
service training program for supervisors much can be done, however, 
to aid in the growth of the supervising teacher. For several years the 
supervisors have worked toward the development of such a program. 
Regular meetings of the group are held for a day during each nine- 
weeks’ period. At the end of the year, the group usually meets for 
several days in a special session devoted to evaluation and plans for 
the forthcoming year. Meetings are guided by the teacher-trainer 
but cooperatively planned and carried out by the supervisors. 

The first meeting provides for the orientation of new people into 
the group. Successive meetings always permit time for an exchange of 
ideas, for the discussion of techniques and practices, and for progress 
reports on a common project if one is in progress. A work period of 
several hours may be given over to the development of new materials. 
A reading list may be set up, with the college providing the materials 
chosen for study or members of the group themselves making the 
materials available for exchange. Sometime during the year the 
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supervisory-group seniors who have completed student teaching and 
the college home-economics staff hold a meeting to discuss possible 
curriculum changes or worthwhile experiences that might be in- 
cluded in the pre-service training program. An occasional meeting is 
held when administrators of cooperating schools are invited to attend. 

Some of the most effective activity carried on by the supervisory 
group through their meetings has centered around evaluation in stu- 
dent teaching. Reading has been done and various techniques and 
devices have been tried out experimentally. The student teachers 
help in this developmental process. In addition to getting new concepts 
of evaluation and a more objective attitude toward their own growth, 
they benefit from a pattern of cooperative evaluation that they, in 
turn, can apply in working with their classes. 


INTEGRATION WITH THE PROGRAM 
OF THE LABORATORY SCHOOLS 


The education of teachers in home economics at Illinois State 
Normal University is vitalized by direct experiences in the home- 
cconomics and other programs of the Metcalf School and the Uni- 
versity High School. These laboratory schools serve as a valuable 
resource from which the prospective teacher may draw for a variety 
of experiences with children in learning situations, and for experi- 
ences with staff having a rich background of understanding and 
specialized training. The feeling of need for the experiences grows 
out of the work in college classes but the work is cooperatively planned 
for by the teachers of both departments. Such integration is impor- 
tant to the prospective teachers’ development of professional under- 
standing and competence. 

Opportunities provided are in observation, participation, and 
student teaching. The last experience is largely limited to participa- 
tion in teaching for home-economics students. This situation obtains 
because the majority of college home-economics majors are preparing 
to teach home economics in vocational high schools and the student 
teaching required for such programs must be done in off-campus 
schools. Therefore, only minors and non-vocational majors do their 
student teaching on campus. The home-economics department makes 
much use, however, of the campus laboratory schools in a variety of 
pre-student-teaching experiences. It supplants the laboratory- 
school experiences provided through the professional education courses 
with a number of others growing out of the home-economics subject- 
matter courses. 

Group and individual observations of several types give the stu- 
dent a chance to sce different methods of teaching, the way materials 
of instruction may be used, and the behavior and personality char- 
acteristics of children. The first of these observations are made early 
in the freshman year through Introduction to Home Economics, an 
orientation course offered by the department. The aim of the observa- 
tions is to start the students thinking in terms of what is involved in 
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the teaching process, of what skills and understandings it is essential 
for the teacher to have in order to teach home economics effectively, 
and of how important it is for the teacher to understand how children 
grow and develop, what motivates their behavior, and what the ways 
are in which they differ. In addition to crystallizing their interests in 
teaching, such observations help students to see the need for studying 
some of the things they do in college classes, and help them to a better 
understanding of their own behavior through an understanding of 
that of others. As students observe, they also analyze the job of the 
junior and senior high-school home-economics teacher and study 
their own capabilities in relation to that job. 

Students are asked to try to interpret the teacher’s purpose in 
teaching the lesson, to observe the pupil’s share in determining what 
should be taught, and to look for individual differences among pupils. 
After a first observation, a teacher was asked, “Why was the little 
girl in the back of the room neglected?” A few observations later 
the students realized what the teacher meant when she told them she 
would have to work gradually to gain the confidence of the “little 
girl in the back of the room.” At that point the child had moved up 
almost to the front of the room and once in a while was adding a 
comment to the discussions. Students grow through repeated observa- 
tions in their understanding of techniques used by the teacher in 
meeting this and other problems. 

An interesting illustration of the coordination of college and 
laboratory schools in the teaching of nutrition might also be given. 
Opportunity is afforded juniors in their college course to initiate, 
plan, and execute a unit in nutrition in the Metcalf Elementary School. 
The experience achieves a manifold purpose. It utilizes an actual 
classroom situation wherein college students can help others to under- 
stand the importance of desirable food habits in everyday living. In 
addition, they are challenged by working with critic teachers, parents, 
and peers in carrying through to completion a cooperatively-planned, 
worthwhile activity. They gain a new understanding of ways in which 
homemaking instruction can be extended into areas beyond the courses 
the home-economics teacher regularly teaches. The experience pro- 
vides another opportunity for the student to increase her understand- 
ing of the behavior of children at different age levels. Through work- 
ing with the elementary teacher in finding ways to integrate nutrition 
with language arts, social studies, arithmetic, and art, they learn 
much about the way integration may be achieved. 

This experience in the elementary grades rounds out units in 
“The Nutritive Needs of Children” and “The School-Lunch Program” 
of the college nutrition course. It involves the preparation and use of 
visual aids and simple laboratory experiences, and is climaxed by 
having the children as actual participants at a school lunch in the 
college dining room. The unit has been carried out at various times 
in the third grade. Under the direction of the room teacher, the chil- 
dren choose between two units, “Food for Teeth and a Healthy Body” 
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and “Food and What It Does to Make Us Grow.” The college class 
took an inventory of food intake for a day for each child. The results 
were summarized and used to evaluate needs for further class work 
with the children. College students introduced the Basic Seven Foods 
Chart, giving each child one to take home to hang in his mother’s kit- 
chen. They prepared bulletin boards that showed desirable breakfasts 
and the food animals eat to grow. A cafeteria counter was set up, using 
food models. The children went along with trays and selected their 
meals from the basic food groups in accordance with what they had 
learned about the daily requirements. Field trips were made to a 
bakery, a dairy, and a local grocery store. As a climax to the unit, 
the children’s mothers were invited to witness and hear the results 
of the activity. 

In addition to the other benefits derived from an experience of 
this type, college students gain a new appreciation of the importance 
of nutrition in the total health program of the school and community. 
As teachers in a small school system, they may be expected either to 
direct or to advise on a school-lunch program. It is important for 
them to realize that through participation in such a program their 
influence for better nutrition has much broader outlets. 

The college class in Child Growth and Development provides an- 
other illustration of the use of the laboratory school. No amount of 
information about children from books can be meaningful unless it is 
supplemented by direct observation. After the students gain some 
knowledge of the characteristics of the child at different age levels, 
observations are made in the kindergarten and primary grades. When 
the interest of the class is centered on modes of behavior which may 
be regarded as typical of various age groups or maturational levels, the 
students can actually witness such characteristic behavior exhibited 
by the children at play. Behavior and levels of development as they 
are observed in the children then provide concrete problems for dis- 
cussion in the college classroom. As the range of physical, mental, 
and emotional development within the age group is noted, the term 
individual differences takes on new meaning and significance. 

As a part of the course in the Philosophy and Organization of 
Vocational Home Economics, students have opportunities for addi- 
tional observations and also for some participation in teaching. Par- 
ticipation experiences include planning with the room teacher and the 
pupils. Students may work with the pupils both individually or in 
small groups. If it is possible, students may plan a brief unit and make 
several detailed daily lesson plans, teaching or assisting in teaching 
from the plans. They may also try to become acquainted with the 
many routine tasks which a teacher has to do, such as checking sup- 
plies and grocery lists, grading papers, recording grades, and making 
attendance reports. Supervising a laboratory lesson or accompanying 
a group on a field trip may be a means whereby the student learns not 
only the planning and techniques involved in carrying on such activ- 
ities but also the means of getting along with girls of junior and senior 
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high-school age. Students may chart pupil responses during class dis- 
cussions in order to observe which of the pupils may need special 
attention and which tend to dominate discussions, or they may make 
sociograms of the classes. They may observe and participate in the 
use of new techniques which they find described in professional read- 
ing but which they might not see employed commonly in college 
classes, for example, such techniques as role playing and buzz sessions. 

Throughout the period of anticipation, the room teacher, as well 
as the college teacher, aids the students in evaluating the experience, 
an essential part of the learning involved. To broaden the laboratory 
type of school experiences, students also extend their observations to 
the public schools in the community. More recently many of the jun- 
iors have sought to do a part of their participation experiences also in 
their home schools during vacation time, if the school happened to be 
in session. Their comments are to the effect that such experiences are 
excellent preparation for student teaching and that they are worth 
the sacrifice of vacation time. 


PARTICIPATING IN THE PROGRAM OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Homemaking education for the exceptional child is that part of 
the educational program that is centered on home activities and per- 
sonal development. The term exceptional here includes any child who 
differs from the average child to such an extent as to require special 
care and training in order to make the most of his abilities. The types 
that are in the homemaking classes at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity may be classified in the following groups: the educable mentally 
handicapped, the physically handicapped, those with impaired vision, 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing, the emotionally disturbed, and those 
with speech defects. Homemaking for the exceptional child has the 
same basic philosophy as for the normal child. The goal is to teach 
the child how to become a better home and family member, to teach 
him to make the most of his limitations and to use all of his capacities, 
and to teach him how to be a useful member of society. 

The homemaking program for the exceptional group is similar to 
the homemaking program in any public school. The primary difference 
lies in the selection of content and the choice of techniques used to 
meet special needs of the child. Special defects need special consid- 
eration. The particular problem lies in determining what the child 
can learn and what it is most worthwhile for him to learn in view of 
his defects and limitations. Since no two individuals are the same or 
have the same defects, this program is highly individualized. Each child 
is studied, his strengths and weaknesses and physical defects are evalu- 
ated, and then activities are planned to meet his special needs with em- 
phasis on what he can do rather than on what he cannot do. Con- 
stant use is made of the case study that is available for each child. 
This record gives such information as psychological studies, showing 
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rate of mental growth and past achievement; medical records, includ- 
ing data on physical defects; cumulative records with statements of 
former teachers; and family history. The type of home life, the neigh- 
borhood from which the child comes, and his life outside the school 
are all necessary information. 

Other objectives that are given special emphasis are helping him 
make the most of his personal appearance, minimizing both physical 
and mental fatigue, overcoming a supersensitive nature, developing 
desirable work habits, and guiding the child toward some special skill 
that may be developed so that, as an adult, he may become self- 
supporting. Practical experiences are provided in all areas of home- 
making. Some of the units are planning, preparing, and serving of 
simple meals; sewing and care of clothing; laundering, and other useful 
household tasks. Since exceptional children need more than the usual 
amount of supervision and much individual help, the classes are small. 
The length of the class period and the number of classes depend upon 
the degree and the nature of the child’s handicap. 

The problems of instruction vary with the handicap. For children 
with impaired vision, the sewing unit is the one that requires the 
greatest adaptation. Special lighting is of the utmost importance. Little, 
if any sewing is done by hand. Large basting stitches are used. When 
materials for simple garments are selected, striped material or cloth 
that has a sheen is avoided so as to prevent, as far as possible, fur- 
ther damage to the vision. In the physically-handicapped group, the 
child with a cardiac disability needs to learn early in life how to do 
simple household tasks with the least expenditure of energy. Those 
having to use crutches or braces need to know how to conserve on 
working space, and how to arrange materials and equipment so that 
they may use them conveniently. Since the physical disability may 
vary from temporary to life-long disability, the program must be 
planned to keep the child’s future as well as his present needs in mind. 
Children in the physically-handicapped group who will eventually go 
back to regular classrooms must be taught in relation to programs they 
will be expected to fit into at a later date. If a child can get around 
at all, there is no reason why he cannot contribute effectively as a 
home and family member. 

Homemaking is regarded as one of the basic subjects for the edu- 
cable mentally handicapped. It is closely integrated into the total 
classroom program. Every opportunity to relate and advance academic 
learning is promoted. Written directions, recipes, and chart work give 
opportunities in reading for comprehension. Measuring, weighing, 
and timing offer real problems for developing number concepts. Since 
the educable mentally-handicapped child, because of his slow reaction 
time and short attention span, learns in a slower fashion and in smaller 
amounts and remembers less, special techniques are necessary in 
teaching him. 

The learning environment plays an important part in the teach- 
ing of any subject. Particularly is this fact important for homemaking 
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instruction. Provisions have been made in the homemaking program 
for the exceptional child for a complete apartment that is as much 
like a home situation as possible. The apartment consists of a living- 
dining room large enough for informal group discussions, movies, and 
entertaining. The kitchen includes two units with variety in the types 
of equipment provided. A laundry and utilities room is included. The 
bedroom and bath are conveniently arranged for teaching proper 
grooming. Students care for the apartment and thus learn proper 
methods in the care of the home. 

Homemaking education makes a worthy contribution by enrich- 
ing the lives of exceptional children. Teachers in home economics can 
find interesting possibilities for using their training by teaching in this 
area. College students in home economics have had some opportunity 
to observe and participate in the homemaking program for the excep- 
tional child. It is hoped that other opportunities of this kind may be 
worked out in the future. In addition, the department offers a service 
course in nutrition for students in the special-education program. The 
exceptional child in many cases presents varying needs for nutritional 
study. With the cooperation of the physician, nurse, parent, and 
teacher, a program may be worked out for the child in which nutrition 
plays an important part. The teacher working with the exceptional 
child must have a knowledge of nutrition and see its importance in 
relation to the total health of the child. With this in mind, the course 
in nutrition has been evolved. Usually the student makes application 
of the knowledge gained in the nutrition class to a case study that she 
has already been carrying on. As a second purpose, the course fosters 
awareness and knowledge of the importance of optimal nutrition to 
the student himself. 

Since the special-education room teacher not infrequently finds 
himself in a situation where he must supervise the noon lunch, some 
practical experience is given in the course to the selection, preparation, 
and service of such lunches. Help is also given in the preparation and 
use of appropriate visual aids and other materials of instruction. Pos- 
sibilities are being considered for offering another course in special 
diets, covering those peculiar to the child with allergies, anemia, mal- 
nutrition, or an under or overweight condition. The home-economics 
department is interested in and feels a responsibility for offering such 
courses for other departments as may come within its scope and 
within the limits of its facilities and staff. 


MAINTAINING ALUMNAE CONTACTS 


In the final analysis, the success of the curriculum and training 
program in home economics is measured by the end product, namely 
the graduate. The use she makes of knowledge gained as a student 
from the various courses, experiences, and activities should serve as 
the best criterion of their value to her in a personal and professional 
way. Therefore, the staff members feel that it is extremely important 
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to maintain contact with the alumnae. Several means for maintaining 
this personal contact are used. 

For the past several years an annual newsletter, Home Economics 
Highlights, has been sent to every graduate of the department for 
whom there is a current address. This involves the keeping of an 
alumnae file. The file at present consists of cards arranged alphabet- 
ically. The key name is that of the student together with the date of 
her graduation from the University. Her home address at the time of 
graduation is included as this address may furnish a definite source of 
information if contact is lost at a later date. The card also includes a 
list of positions held, the married name, and the current address. Thus, 
the card actually becomes a record of positions held, the length of 
time each was held, the date of marriage, and facts as to whether or 
not she is continuing to teach after marriage. This last record has 
shown that more and more graduates are continuing to teach after 
marriage. Such information is significant because it suggests the need 
to adjust the curriculum to help the graduate in her dual responsibility 
as homemaker and gainfully employed individual. 

Annually in the spring a card is sent to each graduate, asking her 
to send in to the department a letter containing news of herself. The 
response has been so voluminous that it has been found necessary to 
get in touch with the members of each graduating class on alternate 
years, for example, those graduating in the even years, one year, and 
those in the odd number years, the next. Each letter is summarized 
and included in the news of the particular class to which the grad- 
uate belonged. 

From these letters the department gains a great deal of informa- 
tion as to the types of activities in which graduates are engaged. It is 
clearly evident that by far the largest percentage are married, that 
most of them have children, and that many of them continue to use 
their home-economics training in the community as well as in the 
home as 4-H leaders, Home Bureau members, P.T.A. leaders, Red- 
Cross volunteers and other types of community workers. Here again, 
the department receives information that is extremely important in 
the planning of a vital and practical curriculum for the present stu- 
dents, who will be the alumnae of the future. Gratifying, too, are the 
evidences of leadership that these letters show. 

The annual newsletter also contains news of what is happening 
to the home-economics department of the University with respect to 
department progress, staff activities, activities of the students, and 
activities of the Home Economics Club. It is hoped that keeping the 
alumnae informed of changes will make them feel less strange when 
they return to the campus, will give them a feeling that they still 
belong, and will encourage them to recruit desirable students for the 
department. 

When it became possible for the department to make some rather 
extensive changes in the curriculum, it seemed reasonable to turn to 
the alumnae for help. Who should know better than they the courses 
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that should be retained, those that should be supplemented, and those 
that should be added? The returns were prompt and gratifying. 
Better still was the rather clear pattern they set for curriculum re- 
vision, a pattern which the staff had rather accurately predicted, but 
one which gave further justification for the revision. The results have 
also been used by individual staff members for revision of course 
materials. All in all, it was felt to be an extremely successful project. 
It is planned to make use of alumnae in planning future activities 
and projects. 

Homecoming, always a very important alumnae event, gives 
another excellent chance for renewal of contacts. For many years a 
banquet, supervised by the Home Economics Club, was held each 
year in the home-economics rooms. During the war years, this plan 
became impractical and has not been carried out recently. Instead, 
an Open House in one of the rooms of the department has been held 
in the morning following the Homecoming parade and in the home- 
management house following the football game. These meetings 
provide opportunities at two different times for alumnae to drop in 
for an informal chat with staff members and alumnae friends. 

It has been felt, however, that there is a need for alumnae 
responsibility for initiating and planning some type of get-together at 
Homecoming when many are on campus for the only time during the 
year. With that in mind, two classes recently had a dinner together 
at a down-town hotel. Although the response was small, the spirit 
was excellent. It is hoped that other classes will follow their plan and 
thus establish a pattern for definitely planned and scheduled reunions 
at Homecoming time. It would seem advisable that the responsibility 
for such a program be in the hands of alumnae. It is part of the plan 
for the future to encourage the formation of an alumnae council, 
which will take the initiative in planning various alumnae functions, 
in assisting on the publication of the newsletter, and in meeting with 
the faculty to advise on department improvement. 

During the graduates’ first year of teaching, a very definite 
follow-up is made by the Bureau of Appointments in the form of a 
questionnaire to school administrators asking for ratings of new teach- 
ers in regard to strengths, weaknesses, successes, failures, and sugges- 
tions for improvement. These ratings are available for use by all staff 
members. They help not only to evaluate staff success as the trainers 
of home-economics teachers but also to evaluate their efforts in the 
development of individuals capable of contributing effectively as 
members of a democratic society. Adjustment to the community in 
which the graduate teaches, her general attitude toward the profession 
of teaching and toward the administrator and pupils, and her sense 
of responsibility are indications to the staff of success or failure with 
each individual graduate. 

Further evidences of alumnae performance are obtained through 
the director of admissions, the various county-contact people, who 
visit schools in which alumnae are teaching, and the state supervisor 
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of home-economics education and her assistants. It is to be hoped that 
in the future it will be possible for the college faculty in home eco- 
nomics to visit alumnae on the job more frequently in order that they 
may give further assistance and observe first hand the changes that 
may be needed in courses and curriculum to prepare the graduates 
more adequately for the responsibilities they are expected to take. 


EXTENSION OF THE PROGRAM TO TEACHERS 
IN THE FIELD 


Although the graduate program leading to the Master of Science 
Degree in Education is relatively recent at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, such a program is now being offered by a number of depart- 
ments. A requirement adhered to by all the teachers colleges in the 
state makes it necessary for one-half of the staff to hold the Ph.D. 
degree before that department can offer a graduate program. Because 
this goal seemed rather remote for the home-economics department 
at present, steps were taken to secure approval of a plan for offering 
graduate courses in the department of education. Until such time as 
qualifications of the staff are adequate for the approval of a full grad- 
uate program, interested students will work toward the Master’s De- 
gree in the department of education, taking such portion of their work 
in home economics as is possible. Courses being offered or to be offered 
include Supervision of Student Teaching in Home Economics, Cur- 
riculum Workshops in various aspects of the field, Recent Trends in 
Home Economics, and Evaluation. It is hoped that some students not 
interested in counting credit toward an advanced degree may also be 
interested in these courses. 

Other possibilities for extending the services of the department 
into the post-graduate field exist through workshops from several days 
to a week in length, offered on a non-credit basis. The department 
has experimented with one such workshop that emphasized the newer 
methods of clothing construction, bringing in a specialist with com- 
mercial field experience to teach the course. The college then merely 
makes its facilities available for use but may or may not assume re- 
sponsibility for the cost of instruction. The success of this venture here 
and at other institutions indicates that it may be a valuable type of 
service to offer teachers in the field. 

Some departments extend the service of the University and of 
their staff through offering late afternoon and evening courses for the 
benefit of teachers in the area, or through offering extension courses 
in towns within a radius that permits staff to make the drive in after- 
school hours. The home-economics department, like other departments 
in the University, has also contributed staff time for consultant serv- 
ices requested by schools carrying on curriculum projects. 


UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND 
PARTICIPATING IN COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 
To be located in one of two adjoining cities with a wealth of 
resources at its command is the fortunate situation of Illinois State 
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Normal University. To make concrete use of these facilities is a chal- 
lenge to the teacher-training program. In the immediate vicinity are 
numerous industries and other offerings that provide desirable field 
trips for classes. Classes in Housing, Art in the Home, Clothing, and 
Equipment avail themselves of many such opportunities. 

With three high schools, several junior high schools, and many 
elementary schools in the two cities, classes may be taken via school 
buses for observations. The schools provide a variety of lunch pro- 
grams through which students may be instructed on standard pro- 
cedures. Some actual participation is entered into, thus increasing the 
value of the experience to the individual. Field trips to one of the 
several institutions for children provide fields for observing children of 
different ages in their play and work. Talks from well-informed men 
and women in business and the professions enrich learnings and stim- 
ulate thinking. A tour of two days to a metropolitan area affords such 
experiences as visiting a wholesale food-marketing district, eating at 
foreign restaurants, touring the departmentalized kitchens of a large 
hotel, and inspection of model kitchens and furnished rooms of out- 
standing department stores. The tour also serves to set a pattern for 
high-school trips that teachers find helpful to incorporate in their 
work in many localities. 

In many instances students go to neighboring communities to 
sectional vocational teachers meetings and Future Homemaker rallies, 
thereby gaining an insight into actual happenings in the life of a 
teacher on the job. Additional gains from field trips come from stu- 
dents’ pre-planning for such ventures and in the evaluation that follows. 

The sociological and economic aspects of family living at different 
income levels may also be studied in this growing community. Com- 
mercial establishments offer ample opportunities for the study of 
materials and equipment through demonstration and inspection tours. 
The college always meets with understanding and willingness to co- 
operate on the part of the community in these respects. 

The home-economics faculty, as other faculty members of the 
institution, set a desirable example for students by participating ac- 
tively in community life. They support community improvement and 
welfare projects as well as hold membership and take active part in 
desirable organizations. They work cooperatively with other educa- 
tional institutions in the two towns by giving talks, appearing on 
panels, and helping with conferences. In numerous instances, the staff 
members have taught courses in the Bloomington-Normal Adult Edu- 
cation program, sometimes sharing department facilities, and at other 
times teaching classes in one of the other schools. 


COOPERATION WITH AND PARTICIPATION IN THE 
TOTAL STATE PROGRAM 
OF HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


It is quite generally recognized that one of the responsibilities 
that teacher-education institutions should be willing to assume is to 
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provide leadership for and to cooperate actively in the development of 
the educational program of the state. The home-economics department 
has contributed to the program of vocational homemaking education 
in the state in numerous ways. Members of the staff have served as 
officers and as committee members of the Illinois Vocational Home- 
making Teachers Association. They have assisted in planning pro- 
grams and have served as consultants or speakers for state and sec- 
tional meetings. They have served on the state curriculum committee 
and have assisted in the development of curriculum materials. 

Whenever possible, the department has provided opportunities 
for students, particularly student teachers, to attend and participate 
in professional meetings. College students are asked annually to par- 
ticipate in the sectional programs of the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica. Such participation in various aspects of the state homemaking 
program is developmental for the students as persons. In a professional 
way, too, it provides an opportunity for them to become acquainted 
with organizations in which they will later be active as teachers. 

The staff members make special efforts to keep abreast of devel- 
opments in the state program and to use the curriculum materials and 
other resources in their classes which are provided by the State Home- 
making Education Division in order that students will be familiar with 
such materials when they go out to teach. The chief of the supervisory 
staff in homemaking education comes to the campus annually for con- 
ferences with graduating seniors, and also meets on such occasions 
with the juniors in the course in Philosophy and Organization of Voca- 
tional Home Economics. She supplies the college with copies of mater- 
ials developed in the state program and keeps the college informed 
about developments in the program. 

_ Heads of the various college home-economics departments, college 
staff members who are directly responsible for the supervision of stu- 
dent teaching, and the supervising teachers in off-campus centers are 
an organized group in the state, At least once a year they meet with 
the state supervisory staff to discuss problems of teacher education in 
home economics in the state. A unified program of teacher education 
in home economics is maintained through the development of a list 
of common objectives and a list of basic experiences to be included in 
the student-teaching experience. Discussions are held on such problems 
of common concern as evaluation in student teaching and desirable 
pre-student-teaching experiences. On some occasions the state office 
has arranged for and made possible consultant service for the home- 
economics teacher-education group and for the various colleges on 
curriculum study. Representatives from the Home Economics Divi- 
sion from the United States Office of Education and outstanding 
leaders in home economics from other states have been included. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, professor of 
social science, spoke at the Conference 
on Constitution Revision, May 15, at the 
University of Chicago Law School on 
“The Legislative Article.” He gave com- 
mencement addresses, May 30 at DePue, 
and June 1 at Leland. July 2-6 Dr. 
Browne was a delegate to the annual 
meeting of the National. Education As- 
sociation, San Francisco, and July 11 he 
took part in the Conference of Admin- 
istrative Leaders in Education sponsored 
by Northwestern University and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Dr. Glenn J. Taylor, professor of 
speech, lectured on audiology at the an- 
nual school for mothers of deaf children 
held at the Illinois School for the Deaf 
at Jacksonville, June 7. On June 22 he 
presented a paper, “What to Look for 
in Choosing a Hearing Aid,” before the 
American Convention of Instructors of 
the Deaf at Fulton, Missouri. 

Dr. Gwen Smith, associate professor 
of health and physical education, at- 
tended a workshop of the National As- 
sociation for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women held June 23 at Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin, 

Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
psychology, is co-author with Lowell M. 
Walter of an article in the May Journal 
of Educational Psychology, entitled 
“The Relation of Sex, Age, and School 
Achievement to Levels of Aspiration.” 

Miss Grace R. Shea, instructor and 
nurse in the laboratory schools, is the 
author of a poem, “Stars,” published 
June 2 in Ave Maria Magazine. 

Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, associate 
professor of psychology, attended a con- 
ference on religion in the college spon- 
sored by the University Christian Mis- 
sion, May 26, in New York. 

Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant dean 
of men, addressed the Illinois State Nor- 


mal University Householders’ Organiza- 
tion, July 31, on “Adjustment Problems 
of College Freshmen.” 

Dr. Clarence W. Sorensen, assistant 
professor of geography, collaborated 
with Encyclopaedia Britannica Films in 
the production of Bali Today, a color 
motion picture released in July. Dr. 
Sorensen is also author of six color 
filmstrips released by Silver Burdett. 

Miss Cecilia H. Peikert, director of 
museums, talked at the Delta Kappa 
Gamma May breakfast given the grad- 
uates of the home economics depart- 
ment, May 26, on the topic, “Collector’s 
Paradise.” 

Dr. Bernice Cooper, professor of 
health and physical education, is teach- 
ing this summer at the University of 
Washington. 


Mr. Clyde W. Hudelson, direcctor of 
the division of agriculture education, 
read a paper entitled “Cave Diggings in 
Southern Idaho” before the archaeology 
section of the Illinois Academy of 
Science at its annual meeting, May 4, in 
Bloomington. Mr. Hudelson has been 
elected president of the Bloomington- 
Normal Agricultural Club. 

Dr. Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Elementary Scchool, attended 
the Administrators’ Conference held at 
Northwestern University on July 13. 

Dr. William R. Lueck, associate pro- 
fessor of education, addressed the Benson 
Parent-Teachers Association on “New 
Goals in Education’ on May 16. On 
May 25 he spoke at the Waynesville 
Elementary School graduation exercises 
on “Lights in a Dark World.” 

Dr. Orville L. Young, associate pro- 
fessor of agriculture, is author of an 
article entitled ““A Farm Mechanics Time 
Study” in the May issue of Illinois Vo- 
cational Progress. 
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Dr. Howard O. Reed, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, attended the 
national convention of the American 
Industrial Arts Association in New York, 
May 1-5. On May 15 he acted as con- 
sultant for the Industrial Arts Program 
in Farmer City. 

Dr. Francis B. Belshe, associate pro- 
fessor of education, spoke at the eighth- 
grade exercises in San Jose on May 26. 
His topic was “The Way To Truth.” 

Dr. F. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, was one of ten 
jurors who awarded $3500 in prizes at 
the National Soap Sculpture Contest in 
New York on June 30. 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, principal of 
University High School, served as kick- 
off speaker and a counselor for the col- 
lege selection section at the Rushville 
Career Day, May 2. 

Miss Eunice H. Speer, assistant pro- 
fessor and assistant librarian, attended 
meetings of the American Library Asso- 
ciation July 7-10 in Chicago. 

Dr. Murry L. Miller, director of audio- 
visual education, served as consultant 
on audio-visual education at Chanute 
Field, June 13-14. On July 19 he 
lectured at the Illinois State Normal 
University summer  cconference on 
“Reading Improvement.” On July 27 he 


lectured on audio-visual education at 
Northwestern University and participated 
in a panel discussion for the American 
Film Library Association meeting in Chi- 
cage on “New Ways of Utilizing Films.” 

Dr. Victor M. Houston, director of the 
division of secondary education, gave the 
commencement address at Hennepin 
High School, May 25; at Northwestern 
High School in Good Hope, May 28; 
and at Varna High School, May 31. 

The University Trio, composed of 
Miss Isabelle Terrill, Mr. Perry Hackett, 
and Mr. Herbert Sanders, instructors in 
music, gave concerts during May at high 
schools in Toluca, Varna, Chatsworth, 
and Forrest, and on July 31 at the 
University. 

The Tuesday Evening Faculty Lec- 
tures, given at the University every sum- 
mer for campus and community, have 
been given by Miss Margaret Parret, 
instructor in speech, June 26, on “Of 
Children and Poetry, and the Poetry 
Within Children”; by Dr. Charles E. 
Decker, professor of education, July 10, 
on “Our Humor’; by Mr. Perry Hackett, 
instructor in music, July 24, on “A 
Glance at Singing America”; and By Dr. 
Howard Fielding, associate professor of 
English, August 7, on “A Review of From 
Here to Eternity.” 
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